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BACK COVER PICTURE 


The back cover picture this week is an air- 
view of the city of Trieste, which the Security 
Council has agreed to administer. By approv- 
ing of annexes to the proposed peace treaty 
with Italy, the Council has undertaken the 
responsibility of protecting the basic human 
rights of the inhabitants of the Free Territory 
and maintaining public order and _ security. 
Part of the port, which possesses modern 
docking facilities, is seen at the upper left. Rail 
yards are at the lower left and at the lower 
centre of the picture are a number of modern 
apartment buildings. 





Message from 


BENJAMIN COHEN 


Assistant Secretary-General for Public Information 


T ue first volume, covering practically one semester, of the Weekly Bulletin 


issued by the Department of Public Information, has been completed. 


During this first stage of editing such a publication, every effort was 
made to keep it absolutely objective while giving a comprehensive and easy- 
to-understand account of all activities carried on under the aegis of the 
United Nations, although in a lighter and more readable character than 


has been customary in similar official periodicals. 


We feel that a very good purpose has been served by the Weekly 
Bulletin. Many words of appreciation have come to the Department of 
Public Information from official and other sources as to the important ser- 
vice which the Bulletin renders to those who wish to be promptly and com- 
pletely informed on the activities of the United Nations. Requests are being 


received to issue it in more languages so as to extend the field of circulation. 


In the coming months the Department will endeavor continually to im- 
prove the form and content of text and illustrations so that the usefulness of 


the Weekly Bulletin may be further increased. 


We extend heartfelt thanks to those who have favored us with their sub- 
scriptions and express the hope that many thousands of new readers may 


help us spread the message of the United Nations. 


—_ 


B. J. COHEN 


Assistant Secretary-General 
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THIS 


WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


After debate at plenary meetings on January 7 and 
10, the Security Councit adopted a Resolution ap- 
proving the Annexes of the proposed treaty with Italy: 
namely the “Instrument for the Provisional Regime of 
the Free Territory of Trieste.” the “Permanent Statute 
for the Free Territory of Trieste” and the “Instrument 
of the Free Port of Trieste.” submitted to it by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. and accepting the re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon it under these Annexes. 
At its 90th meeting. held on January 9, the Security 
Council formally accepted the General Assembly Reso- 
lution governing the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments, and opened debate on methods for im- 
plementing the Resolution (see pages 27 and 42). 


At meetings held on January 8 and 13, the Security 
Council’s COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS continued its con- 
sideration of the draft statute and draft rules of pro- 
cedure of the Military Staff Committee. 


On January 10 the Secretary-General received a 
communication from the Government of the United 
Kingdom requesting the Security Council to take up. 
under Article 35 (1) of the Charter, the dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and Albania on the mining of the 
Corfu Channel. 


On January 7 the Secretary-General announced that 
he had so far received replies from 29 Member 
nations to his cable of December 20 asking for infor- 
mation as to the action taken to implement the Gen- 
eral Assembly Recommendation relating to the recall 
from Madrid of Ambassadors and Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

o> 


The Secretary-General and the Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the Department of Public In- 
formation left New York on January 10 for a three- 
week tour of Central America and the Carribean which 
will include visits to the capitals of Mexico, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic. 

o 


On January 11, the Acting Secretary-General, David 
Owen, cabied all member governments, except the 
United States, requesting them to submit names of 
professional men for possible appointment to the 
10-member Board of Design Consultants which is to 
assist the Director of Planning in developing the 
architectural plans for the United Nations permanent 
headquarters in New York City. 


26 


Invitations were cabled on January 11 by Acting 
Secretary-General, David Owen, to the eight Member 
governments who signed both the IRO Constitution 
and the Agreement on Interim Arrangements, to name 
their representatives to the first meeting of the Pre- 
PARATORY COMMISSION FOR THE INTERNATIONAL REFU- 
GEE ORGANIZATION which is to open in Geneva on 
February 11. 

Oo 


On January 13, the United Nations offices in New 
York City moved from 610 5th Avenue and the RKO 
Building to the Empire State Building—telephone 
Longacre 3-7200. 

> 


The SpectaL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PostT- 
UNRRA RetvieF NEEDS met on January 7, 8, 10 and 


_ 11 and concluded its review of available data regard- 


ing balance of payments and import requirements of 
countries in receipt of UNRRA assistance. At a closed 
meeting on January 13 it discussed the method of de- 
termining “basic essentials of life’ and “economic 
retrogression,” and agreed to divide into two working 
groups to deal respectively with (a) industrial re- 
habilitation and (b) all items other than those con- 
tained in (a), namely: food, agriculture, textiles and 
food. 
oO 


The Director-General of UNRRA, Major General 
Rooks, announced on January 8 that the Uruguayan 
Congress had approved a second contribution of 
$1,000,000 to UNRRA and that procurement and ship- 
ping of supplies from that country would get under 
way immediately. 

[t was also announced that an UNRRA mission had 
left on a visit to Mexico, Guatemala and Venezuela to 
enter into negotiations with the governments of these 
countries regarding the possibility of expediting the 
procurement of urgently needed relief supplies. 


Oo 


In Washington, D. C., the PREPARATORY COMMISSION 
oN Wortp Foop Proposats, which has been in con- 
stant session for the past 11 weeks, considered, among 
other matters, proposals for new FAO machinery to 
keep the world food and agricultural situation under 
review at all times. Draft reports, prepared by sub- 
groups studying wheat and livestock, are nearing com- 
pletion while those on sugar and other commodities 
are ready for submission to the Chairman’s group. 
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The former Government Tourist Building, now the Allied Military Government Building, in Trieste 


Security Council and Trieste 


Annexes to Proposed Peace Treaty With Italy Approved 


Tue Security Council has approved the annexes to 
the proposed peace treaty with Italy relating to the 
creation and government of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, including an arrangement for the Free Port, 
and has accepted the responsibilities devolving upon it 
under those annexes, (For a summary of the responsi- 
bilities, see page 32). 

A decision to approve the three documents and to 
accept the responsibilities was reached on January 10 
after the matter had been discussed by the Security 
Council at two meetings on January 7 and 10. 

Doubt was expressed by some representatives, in- 
cluding N, J. O. Makin, President of the Council, as 
the representative of Australia, whether the Charter of 
the United Nations gave the Council power to accept 
the responsibilities. On this ground Mr. Makin 
abstained from voting on the resolution that was 
finally adopted, All other members of the Council 
voted affirmatively. 

At the meeting on January 10, A. A. Sobolev, 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Security 
Council Affairs, submitted on behalf of the Secretary- 
General a statement with regard to the legal issues 
raised in connection with the consideration by the 
Council of the three instruments relating to the Free 
Territory of Trieste. 
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The legal questions raised were: 
1. The authority of the Security Council to accept 
the responsibilities imposed by these instruments, 


2. The obligation of Members of the United 
Nations to accept and carry out the decision of the 
Security Council pursuant to these instruments. 


The statement found that the Council did have the 
authority to assume the responsibilities and that Mem- 
bers of the United Nations were under an obligation to 
carry out the decisions of the Council. 


The documents sent by the Chairman of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers to the Security Council for ap- 
proval before January 15 were the instrument for the 
provisional regime of the Free Territory of Trieste, the 
permanent statute for the Free Territory and the in- 
strument for the Free Port of Trieste. 


New members welcomed 


At the meeting of the Security Council on January 7, 
at which the representatives of the new members of the 
Council, Belgium, Colombia and Syria, were welcomed 
for the first time, Herschel V. Johnson of the United 
States explained that because the Secretary of State of 
the United States was the Chairman of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers during its meeting in New York, it 


ra 





The view above shows the Grand Canal in the heart of 
Trieste, the strategic Adriatic port city; below is the central 
railway station there. Trieste has important rail connections. 


had fallen to him, under instructions from the Secre- 
tary of State, to bring the matter before the Council. 


The problem of Trieste was one of the most thorny 
and controversial questions discussed in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, Mr. Johnson said. A just solution 
to this problem and a tracing of the frontier between 
(taly and Yugoslavia was certainly the keystone of a 
peace settlement with Italy. 


Questions raised by Australia 


Referring to the constitutional questions raised by 
the proposals, Mr. Makin declared that for the Secur- 
ity Council to assure the integrity and independence 
of the Free Territory of Trieste entailed other respon- 
sibilities which would mean in effect that the Council 
would act as the supreme governing body of the terri- 
tory and would have the ultimate authority over the 
functioning of the government which would be estab- 
lished by the permanent statute. 


At the Paris Peace Conference, Mr. Makin said, the 
Australian delegation had suggested that the integrity 
and independence of Trieste should be given special 
protection in the form of an undertaking of the parties 
to the Italian peace treaty to refrain from the threat 
of force or the use of force against the Free Territory. 


During discussion in Paris it had pointed out that 
the assurance by the Council of the integrity and 
independence of the Free Territory might prove to 
be an illusory assurance, inasmuch as the extent of 
the protection given by the Council would depend 
entirely on whatever use was made by the permanent 
members of the Council of their right of “veto.” In 
any crisis the “veto” might be used to prevent the 
Council from acting in a way which would give prom- 
ised protection, and if such a case arose, world public 
opinion would find that the promises of the peace 
settlement in respect of Trieste had been misleading. 


Mr. Makin continued that Chapters VI and VII of 
the Charter did not authorize the Council to give any 
general guarantee of integrity and independence to a 
particular territory; that only in the particular cir- 
cumstances referred to in those chapters did or could 
the Council acquire jurisdiction. Before the Council 
might act, he said, there must be a dispute or a 
situation which might lead to international friction 
or give rise to a dispute or a threat to the peace or 
a breach of the peace. These powers of the Council 
under the Charter operated independently of any 
peace treaties drawn up by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, and they operated in respect of all terri- 
tories, including Trieste. 


“Grave precedent” 


The proposals before the Security Council, how- 
ever, were to the effect that the Council should accept 
yarious new responsibilities and, in particular, the 
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responsibility of assuring the integrity and the inde- 
pendence of the Free Territory. The acceptance of 
such responsibilities was clearly not authorized by the 
Charter, Mr. Makin stated. No amendment of the 
Charter had yet been proposed, and to accept these 
responsibilities in the absence of such an amendment 
would be a grave precedent, affecting all Members 
of the United Nations. 


He asked further what countries would be bound 
by the obligation to ensure the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Free Territory. 


Faris el-Khouri of Syria also asked whence the 
Council could derive its authority to take direct 
administration of any state or territory. 


In reply to Mr. Makin and Mr. el-Khouri, Andrei 
A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. stated that the power to 
assume responsibility in respect of the execution of 
the task outlined in the documents was given to the 
Council in a whole series of articles contained in the 
Charter and in particular by Article 24. 


Remarking that very difficult questions might often 
arise in which it really would be necessary to turn 
to the Security Council for assistance, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan of the United Kingdom said he hoped the 
Council need not say that it could not accept responsi- 
bilities and duties because they were not provided 
for in the Charter. He himself thought that Article 24 
was sufficiently widely drawn. 


He questioned the statement that Trieste would be 
directly administered by the Council, pointing out that 
the Council would have a general control over the 


Here an ancient Roman amphi- 

theatre rises out of a hollow in 

the city of Trieste, where the 

new and the old, the picturesque 

and practical — both streets and 

structures — are found side by 
side. 
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administration and, if any difficulties control over the 
be appealed to, but it was not being asked actually to 
undertake any direct, absolute administration. 


Of concern to Council 


Mr. Johnson reiterated that the problem of Trieste 
had rightly been brought to the Security Council, for 
any spot on earth where, for whatever reason, conflicts 
might break out, was a spot of legitimate concern to 
the Council. 


The only possible solution to the problem of Trieste 
was internationalization. Thus there would be an 
independent bit of territory situated between two 
neighbors who desired it—not in part but in whole. 
Such an internationalized strip of territory must be 
guaranteed, and it seemed to him far more in the spirit 
of the times and of the world organization which all 
were trying to build up that the Security Council, 
representing the Uinted Nations and soon, it was 
hoped, the world, should be the body charged with 
the responsibility for guaranteeing that territory, 
rather than the principal powers that had been en- 
gaged in the war or any arbitrarily “big power as a 
so-called trustee.” 


The Council, he continued, was the body responsible 
for the safety and well-being of the people of the 
Trieste area, responsible for the safety of their terri- 
tory and responsible that no international conflict 


arose from that territory. The proposed statute lay 
down a system of government which would be as 
representative as practicable. The Security Council 
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would exercise watchfulness and vigilance over the ad- 
ministration of that territory primarily to see that the 
human rights of the inhabitants were preserved. 


Mr. Johnson then presented a draft resolution which 
was the basis for the resolution that was finally 
adopted on January 10. 


Alexandre Parodi of France remarked that it was 
his opinion that the Charter did give general powers 
to the Security Council for the maintenance of peace 
and that the Council should not interpret the Charter 
in a restricted manner, having respect, for instance. 
to the conception of the sovereignty of a state. If 
this were done the impression might be given to the 
public opinion of the world that the Council was 
evading a responsibility which was clearly a responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, he said. 


Statement of Secretary-General 


It was at the meeting of January 10 that Mr. Sobolev 
read the statement on behalf of the Secretary-General 
as follows: 


“I. Authority of the Security Council. It has been 
suggested that it would be contrary to the Charter 
for the Security Council to accept the responsibilities 
proposed to be placed on it by the permanent statute 
for the Free Territory of Trieste and the two related 
instruments. This position has been suggested on the 
ground that the powers of the Security Council are 
limited to the specific powers granted in Chapters 
VI, VII, VIII and XII of the Charter, and that these 
specific powers do not vest the Council with sufficient 
authority to undertake the responsibilities imposed 
by the instruments in question. 


“In view of the importance of the issue raised, the 
Secretary-General has felt bound to make a statement 
which may throw light on the constitutional questions 
presented. Paragraph 1 of Article 24 provides: ‘In 
order to ensure prompt and effective action by the 
United Nations, its Members confer on the Security 
Council primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and agree that in 
carrying out its duties under this responsibility the 
Security Council acts on their behalf.’ The words 
‘primary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security,’ coupled with the phrase 
‘acts on their behalf,’ constitute a grant of power 
sufficiently wide to enable the Security Council to 
approve the documents in question and to assume the 
responsibilities arising therefrom. 


“Furthermore, the records of the San Francisco 
Conference demonstrate that the powers of the Coun- 
cil under Article 24 are not restricted to the specific 
grants of authority contained in Chapters VI, VII. 
VIII and XII. In particular, the Secretary-General 
wishes to invite attention to the discussion at the 14th 
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meeting of Committee II[/1 at San Francisco, wherein 
it was clearly recognized by all of the delegates that 
the Security Council was not restricted to the specific 
powers set forth in Chapters VI, VII, VIII and XII. 
I have in mind document 597, Committee III/1/30. It 
will be noted that this discussion concerned a pro- 
posed amendment to limit the obligation of Members 
to accept decisions of the Council solely to those 
decisions made under the specific powers. In the dis- 
cussion all of the delegations which spoke, including 
both proponents and opponents of this amendment, 
recognized that the authority of the Council was not 
restricted to such specific powers. It was recognized 
in this discussion that the responsibility to maintain 
peace and security carried with it a power to dis- 
charge this responsibility. This power, it was noted. 
was not unlimited but subject to the purposes and 
principles of the organization. 


“It is apparent that this discussion reflects a basic 
conception of the Charter, namely, that the Members 
of the United Nations have conferred upon the Secur- 
ity Council powers commensurate with its responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of peace and security. The 
only limitations are the fundamental principles and 
purposes found in Chapter I of the Charter. 


“II. Obligation of the Members to accept and carry 
out the decision of the Security Council. The question 
has been raised as to ‘what countries will be bound 
by the obligation to insure the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Free Territory.’ The answer to this 
is clear. Article 24 provides that in carrying out its 
duties. the Security Council acts on behalf of Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Moreover, Article 25 
expressly provides that ‘the Members of the United 
Nations agree to accept and carry out the decisions of 
the Security Council in accordance with the present 
Charter.” 


“The record at San Francisco also demonstrates 
that this paragraph applies to all of the decisions of 
the Security Council. As indicated above, there was 
a proposal in Committee II1/1 to limit this obligation 
solely to those decisions of the Council undertaken 
pursuant to the specific powers enumerated in Chap- 
ters VI, VII, VIII and XII of the Charter. This 
amendment was put to a vote in the Committee and 
rejected (document 597, III/1/30). The rejection 
of this amendment is clear evidence that the obliga- 
tion of the Members to carry out the decisions of 
the Security Council applies equally to decisions made 
under Article 24 as to the decisions made under the 
grant of specific powers.” 


Emphasis on political necessities 


Mr. Makin, commenting on the replies that had 
been made to the specific objections he had raised, 
said he thought they did not dispose of the constitu- 
tional arguments, but rather tended to place the 
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Responsibilities Devolving upon Security Council under 
Annexes to Proposed Peace Treaty with Italy 


Under the proposed permanent statute for the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste, the integrity and independence of the 
Free Territory are to be assured by the Security Council. 
This responsibility implies that the Council must ensure 
the observance of the statute, in particular the protection 
of the basic human rights of the inhabitants, and must 
ensure the maintenance of public order and security in 
the Free Territory. 

No armed forces, except under direction of the Security 
Council, are to be allowed in the Free Territory. 

A Governor is to be appointed by the Security Council 
after consultation with the Governments of Yugoslavia and 
Italy. He must not be a citizen of either country or of 
the Free Territory. He will be appointed for five years and 
may be yeappointed. His salary and allowances will be 
borne by the United Nations. 

If the Security Council considers that the Governor has 
failed to carry out his duties, it may suspend him and, 
under appropriate safeguards of investigation and hearing, 
dismiss him from office. In the event of his suspension or 
dismissal or in the event of his death or disability the 
Security Council may designate or appoint another person 
to act as Provisional Governor until the Governor recovers 
from his disability or a new Governor is appointed. 

If in the opinion of the Governor any provisions of the 
Constitution (which is to be established in accordance with 
democratic principles and adopted by a Constituent Assem- 
bly with a two-thirds majority of the votes cast) proposed 
by the Constituent Assembly or any subsequent amend- 
ments are in contradiction to the statute he may prevent 
their entry into force, subject to reference to the Security 
Council if the Assembly does not accept his views and 
recommendations. 

The Governor, as the representative of the Security 
Council, will be responsible for supervising the observance 
of the statute, including the protection of basic human 
rights of the inhabitants and for ensuring that public order 
and security are maintained by the Government of the 
Free Territory in accordance with the statute, the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the Free Territory. 


ANNUAL REPORTS TO COUNCIL 


The Governor is to present to the Security Council 
annual reports concerning the operation of the statute and 
the performance of his duties. 

Not only may legislation be initiated by members of 
the popular Assembly and by the Council of Government, 
but also by the Governor in matters which in his view affect 
the responsibilities of the Security Council in assuring the 
integrity and independence of the Free Territory. 

If the Assembly makes manifest its refusal to withdraw 
legislation which has been returned to it by the Governor 
or to amend it in conformity with his comments or recom- 
mendations, the Governor must immediately report the 
matter to the Security Council unless he is prepared to 
withdraw his comments or recommendations, in which case 
the law will be promulgated forthwith. The Governor will 
likewise transmit without delay to the Security Council any 
communication which the Assembly may wish to make to 
the Council on the matter. 

Legislation which forms the subject of a report to the 
Security Council under such provisions may be promulgated 
only by the direction of the Security Council. 


The Governor may require the Council of Government 
to suspend administrative measures which in his view con- 
flict with his responsibilities as defined in the statute. 
Should the Council of Government object, the Governor 
may suspend these administrative measures, and the Gov- 
ernor or the Council of Government may refer the whole 
question to the Security Council for decision. 

In matters affecting his responsibilities as defined in the 
statute, the Governor may propose to the Council of Gov- 
ernment the adoption of any administrative measures. 
Should the Council of Government not accept such _pro- 
posals, the Governor may refer the matter to the Security 
Council for decision. 


IN CASES OF EMERGENCY 


In order that he may carry out his responsibilities to the 
Security Council, the Governor may, in cases which in his 
opinion permit of no delay, and which threaten the inde- 
pendence or integrity of the Free Territory, public order 
or respect of human rights, directly order and require the 


. execution of appropriate measures subject to an immedi- 


ate report thereon being made by him to the Security 
Council. In such circumstances the Governor may himself 
assume, if he deems it necessary, control of the security 
services. 

The popular Assembly may petition the Security Council 
concerning any exercise by the Governor of such powers. 

In the performance of their duties, the Governor and 
his staff must not seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority except the Security 
Council. They must refrain from any act which might 
reflect on their position as international officials responsible 
only to the Security Council. 

The statute is to constitute the permanent statute of the 
Free Territory, subject to any amendment which may be 
made in the future by the Security Council. Petitions for 
the amendment of the statute may be presented to the 
Security Council by the popular Assembly upon a vote 
taken by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast. 

The statute is to come into force on a date to be deter- 
mined by the Security Council. 


PROVISIONAL REGIME 


In the meantime the provisions of the instrument for the 
provisional regime of the Free Territory are to apply. The 
Governor is to assume office at the earliest possible moment 
after the entry into force of the peace treaty with Italy, 
to which the permanent statute and the instrument for the 
provisional regime are annexes. 

Under the instrument for the provisional regime the 
Governor is to address his reports directly to the President 
of the Security Council and, through that channel, is to 
supply the Security Council with all necessary information 
on the administration of the Free Territory. 

From the date of the coming into force of the treaty, 
troops stationed in the Free Territory must not exceed 
5,000 men for the United Kingdom, 5,000 men for the 
United States and 5,000 men for Yugoslavia. They are to 
be placed at the disposal of the Governor for a period of 
90 days after his assumption of office in the Free Territory. 


(Continued on following page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
As from the end of that period, they will cease to be at 
the disposal of the Governor and will be withdrawn from 
the Territory within a further period of 45 days, unless 
the Governor advises the Security Council that, in the 
interests of the Territory, some or all of them should not, 
in his view, be withdrawn. 

In this event the troops required by the Governor will 
remain until not later than 45 days after the Governor 
has advised the Security Council that the security services 
can maintain internal order in the Territory without the 
assistance of foreign troops. 

The Governor at any time may call upon the commanders 
of these contingents for support, and such support must 
be given promptly. Each commander will have the right 
to report to his government the instructions which he has 
received from the Governor, informing the Governor of the 
contents of such reports. The government concerned will 
have the right to refuse the participation of its forces in 
the operation in question, informing the Security Council 
accordingly. 

Elections of members of the Constituent Assembly are 


chief emphasis on the political necessities of the 
present situation. 


The real issue, he stated, was whether, if there 
was general competence of the Security Council under 
Article 24 in respect of matters affecting international 
peace and security, this competence was of such a 
character as to cover those precise functions which the 
Council would be required to undertake after the 
setting up of the Free Territory of Trieste. 


He pointed out that the proposed statute designated 
the Security Council as the supreme administrative 
and legislative authority and gave it wide powers, 
not only to assure the integrity and independence of 
the Territory in the international sphere and in its 
international relations, but also to ensure the main- 
tenance of public order and security and good conduct 
of its government in ordinary domestic affairs, 


That question might affect the peace or the welfare 
and good government of the Territory without, in any 
sense affecting international peace and security. 


Had rejected guarantee 


He recalled, too, that both the Dumbarton Oaks 
and San Francisco Conferences rejected proposals for 
the inclusion in the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations of a guarantee of territorial integrity 
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to be held not later than four months after the Governor’s 
assumption of office. In case this is technically impossible, 
the Governor is to report to the Security Council. 


INSTRUMENT FOR FREE PORT 


Under the instrument for the Free Port of Trieste, the 
administration of the Free Port is to be carried on by a 
Director of the Free Port who will represent it as a 
juridical person. The Council of Government will submit 
to the Governor a list of qualified candidates for the post 
of Director, and the Governor will appoint the Director 
from among the candidates presented to him after consulta- 
tion with the Council of the Government. In case of dis- 
agreement the matter is to be referred to the Security 
Council. 

Proposals for amendments to the instrument for the Free 
Port may be submitted to the Security Council by the 
Council of Government of the Free Territory or by three 
or more states represented on the International Commission 
of the Free Port. An amendment approved by the Security 
Council will enter into force on the date determined by 
the Security Council. 


and chose instead a method by which Members under- 
took not to use force or threat of force against the 
integrity or independence of a territory. 


Mr. Makin concluded that while his delegation 
had not been convinced by the answers given to the 
constitutional points raised, he would not obstruct or 
delay the proceedings of the Council and would not 
vote against the majority but would abstain from 
voting. 


Mr. Parodi contended that the Council would be 
acting in full conformity with the principles and the 
spirit of the Charter in taking upon itself the re- 
sponsibilities in connection with Trieste. 


He referred in particular to Article 42 which he 
pointed out gave the Council very wide and broad 
powers. In fact it spoke of possible demonstrations 
of measures of force. He contended that if the Coun- 
cil had the primary responsibility of keeping peace 
and security in the world, if it had such wide powers 
as those outlined in Article 42, surely it was justified 
in taking the responsibilities as suggested by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 


The decision to approve the annexes and to accept 
the responsibilities was reached after a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the wording of the resolution along pro- 
cedural lines. 





Economic and Employment Commission 
Work Toward Achieving Higher Standards of Living 


To the Economic and Employment Commission, 
which will convene on January 20 at Lake 
Success, falls the important task of advising the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
on means of preventing wide fluctuations in economic 
activity, on problems of reconstruction in devastated 
areas, and on development in economically backward 
countries. 

Nine commissions have been set up by the Economic 
and Social Council, two of which, the Economic and 
Employment Commission and the Social Commission, 
are directly concerned with the problem of raising 
living standards. 

It is evident that the social and economic objectives 
of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies 
concerned with economic betterment cannot be 
achieved without the maintenance of full employment 
at wages enabling satisfactory standards of living to 
be enjoyed. For this reason it is essential to prevent 
wide fluctuations in economic activity which in the past 
have caused serious and widespread unemployment 
throughout the world. If the United Nations is able to 
make a significant contribution toward remedying this 
economic malaise it will have gone a long way 
toward its aim of achieving world peace and security. 


In order that fullest investigation into the problems 
affecting employment, living standards and economic 
development may be carried out, the Economic and 
Employment Commission has been directed to estab- 
lish two sub-commissions: 


(1) A Sub-Commission on Employment and Eco- 
nomic Stability: which will (a) study national and 
international full employment policies and fluctua- 
tions in economic activity; (b) analyze the causes 
of these fluctuations; and (c) advise the commission 
on the most appropriate methods of promoting full 
employment and economic stability; and 


(2) A Sub-Commission on Economic Development 
to study and advise on the principles of long-term 
economic development with particular emphasis on 
the inadequately developed parts of the world, having 
the objectives of (a) promoting the fullest and most 
effective utilization of natural resoures, labor and 
capital; (b) raising the level of consumption; and 
(c) studying the effects of industrialization and 
changes of a technological order upon the world 
economic situation. 


At its meeting on January 20, the Commission will 
consider at the request of the Economic and Social 
Council the establishment of a third Sub-Commission 
on the Balance of Payments, or ony other sub-commis- 
sion which it considers should be established. This 
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will be the subject of a report to the Economic and 
Social Council. 


Development of backward areas 


One of the most important subjects listed for dis- 
cussion by the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion is the consideration of surveys of the economic 
development of less-developed areas. Recognizing the 
importance of this subject, several governments have 
presented their views to the United Nations, asking 
that studies and surveys be undertaken in order to 
assess the possibilities for development in an orderly 
fashion. 


As a fundamental requirement to taking action in 
the less-developed areas, the Chinese Government con- 
siders that the Sub-Commission on Economic Develop- 
ment of the Economic and Employment Commission 


‘should make a general survey of the economic condi- 


tions of under-industrialized countries with particular 
attention to their natural resources, their man-power, 
their ways of industrial recruitment and training, 
their structures of production of capital and con- 
sumers goods, the degree of domestic capital accumu- 
lation and the sources of foreign capital, the condi- 
tions of their market mechanisms in the domestic as 
well as international field, the legislative and ad- 
ministrative provisions related to their economic de- 
velopment arid the patterns of their industrialization. 


In urging the establishment of an international code 
relating to foreign investments, the Chinese delega- 
tion believes that capital investment for the economic 
development of the under-industrialized countries can 
take the form of government loans, loans from an 
international body such as the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and private credit 
arrangements and direct investment. 


Under present world conditions, it is possible that 
governmental and international loans would be quan- 
titatively more important than direct private invest- 
ment and Joans, the Chinese delegation added. But 
direct private investment should not be overlooked. 
The creation of conditions under which the possible 
abuses of international investment can be avoided 
and its benefits reaped is a primary concern of the 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development. 


Economic and Social Council’s role 


The United States delegation, in a memorandum on 
the scope of work of the Sub-Commission of Economic 
Development emphasizes that the chief international 
function of promoting industrial and economic 
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development of under-developed countries should be 
centered in the Economic and Social Council. 


In addition to the work which the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization is initiating in the field of agri- 
cultural resources, the United States delegation con- 
siders that the appropriate body of the United Na- 
tions should (1) investigate problems in the develop- 
ment of industrialization and make recommendations 
concerning policies for promotion of such develop- 
ment and (2) develop appropriate policies of inter- 
national co-operation with respect to scientific, techno- 
logical and economic research relating to industrial 
production and development; the conservation of 
mineral and other non-agricultural resources and the 
adoption of improved methods of mineral and in- 
dustrial production; and the adoption of improved 
technical processes to stimulate greater productivity 
and more effective industrial administration. 


It is considered further by the United States delega- 
tion that the appropriate body of the United Nations 
should furnish such technical assistance as its mem- 
bers may request to aid in the making of surveys of 
geological and mineral resources, potential markets 
and opportunities for industrial development in gene- 
ral, and to organize in co-operation with the govern- 
ments concerned such missions as may be needed to 
perform those functions. 

The United States favors consultation among mem- 
bers of the United Nations about their economic devel- 
opment with a view to co-ordinating their programs 
and promoting international adjustments where neces- 
sary. Upon request, the United Nations might advise 
the International Bank on specific industrialization 
projects and larger development programs with a view 
to assisting in the elaboration of financial policies for 
such development. 

The representatives of four Latin American coun- 
tries, Chile, Colombia, Cuba and Peru, have suggested 
to the Secretary-General a preliminary survey of the 
resources of the Latin American republics as a step 
toward formulating a policy of economic development. 


Survey of resources 


The General Assembly, in its resolution dealing 
with economic reconstruction of devastated areas, in- 
cluded a recommendation to the Economic and Social 
Council, based on the proposal of Brazil to “consider 
undertaking as soon as possible in co-operation with 
the specialized agencies concerned, a general survey of 
raw material resources needed for the economic recon- 
struction of devastated areas, with a view to recom- 
mending the adoption of the necessary measures to 
increase and promote production and to facilitate 
transportation of those materials from the producing 
areas to the devastated areas.” 

The main common features of the proposals already 
submitted are (1) suggested new surveys of natural 
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resources, and (2) suggested compilations of available 
economic and social data. 

The Division of Economic Stability and Develop- 
ment of the Secretariat is now engaged in compiling 
the available data on such topics as natural resources, 
existing development plans and programs, the national 
agencies charged with the task of promoting economic 
and industrial development, and existing laws and 
regulations related to economic development. 

With respect to new surveys of resources the Secre- 
tariat is of the opinion that such surveys should be 
carried out by the governments themselves and should 
preferably be a part of a broad plan looking toward a 
long-range development program, The Secretariat is 
prepared to assist governments, at their request and in 
co-operation with the specialized agencies concerned, 
in the carrying out of surveys proposed in this context. 

The Secretariat considers that although the improve- 
ment of the standards of living of the less-developed 
countries or areas is likely to proceed by slow stages 
and through individual projects, the greatest and most 
lasting benefits are likely to flow from projects which 
are integral parts of long-term and balanced programs 
of development. Such programs should embrace not 
only the economic aspects of development, but should 
include the social, scientific, health, educational, and 
cultural aspects of community life. 

The Secretariat also believes it desirable to set up. 
in some appropriate part of its organization, a special 
unit whose scope and functions would be to develop 
uniform standards and methodologies for the carrying 
out of such surveys. Once developed, these standards 
and methods could be made available to governments, 
and if utilized, the resulting surveys could serve 
broader analytical purposes. 

The Secretary-General will keep under continuous 
review the progress of development in the less-devel- 
oped countries or areas so that he may be in a position 
to consider, in co-operation with other United Nations 
or national agencies, what factors may be impeding 
the progress of development and what action might be 
taken to overcome existing obstacles. He will then be 
in a position to take or promote appropriate action to 
ensure that development programs are consistent with 
the general objectives and other activities of the 
United Nations in the economic and social fields. 


Housing will be considered 

Another important subject which the Economic and 
Employment Commission will consider this week is 
housing, when it will begin work on the implementa- 
tion of the General Assembly’s housing resolution of 
December 14, 1946. 

The General Assembly’s resolution envisages the 
possibility of creating permanent international ma- 
chinery for the exchange of information, co-ordina- 
tion of technical research, and elaboration of inter- 
national standards on housing. The need for such 
machinery, the General Assembly suggested, might be 
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considered by an international conference of experts, 
to be convened by the Economic and Social Council 
at its discretion. 

Apart from advising the Economic and Social 
Council on this question, the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission and the Social Commission will 
consider studies “of housing with special reference to 
the organization and unification of international ex- 
changes of information relating in particular to plan- 
ning principles, building techniques and the climatic, 
economic and financial, legal and legislative aspects 
of housing and town planning questions.” 

The Commissions have a particular interest in 
housing as an important means of promoting full 
employment. They may consider arranging for the 
collection. collation and dissemination of information 


relating to national housing programs, building regu- 
lations, housing laws, building costs, taxation, sub- 
sidies, standardization of building materials, use of 
pre-fabrication methods, and many other related 
subjects. 

They may also consider the establishment of an 
international pool of experts to provide advice and 
guidance on administrative, legal, financial, economic, 
social and technical aspects of housing and town plan- 
ning, and any other domestic policies designed to raise 
the standard of living. 

These questions will form the basis of the discus- 
sion on housing by the Economic and Employment 
and Social Commissions this month. They are due to 
report to the Economic and Social Council when it 
meets at the end of February. 


The United Nations Secretariat 


Its Role and Functions 


Some 2.800 men and women crowd every weekday 
into the converted factory at Lake Success; another 
185 work in an environment of altogether greater 
splendor—according to their colleagues at Lake 
Success—in the magnificent rooms of the old League 
Palace in Geneva. Still others work in United Nations 
offices at Washington, London, New Delhi and Copen- 
hagen, bringing the total membership of the Secre- 
tariat to the figure of 2,997. 

What do these people do, and what, if any, is 
their contribution to that world of peace, security. 
social progress and “better standards of life in 
larger freedom” to which the United Nations is dedi- 
cated? 

To carry out the administrative responsibilities of 
the United Nations; to co-ordinate the efforts of the 
United Nations; and to serve the organs of the United 
Nations in discharging their great responsibilities— 
these are the reasons why the Secretariat was estab- 
lished as one of the six major organs of the United 
Nations. 

The Secretariat is the agency through which the 
other organs of the United Nations operate, and put 
their policies into effect. It also renders assistance to 
tHe Economic and Social Council in fulfilment of 
one of the Council’s major responsibilities, viz. co- 
ordinating the activities of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. 


Functions of the Secretary-General 


The Secretariat, says Article 97 of the Charter, shall 
comprise a Secretary-General and such staff as the 
Organization may require. The Secretary-General is 
described as the “Chief Administrative Officer of the 
Organization” and it is provided that he shall be ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
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_tion of the Security Council. By Article 98, the Sec- 


retary-General acts in that capacity in all meetings of 
the General Assembly, the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and of the Trusteeship 
Council and is to perform such other functions as may 
be entrusted to him by these organs. 

He is required to make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the organization. 
This report, which surveys the work of all the Organs 
of the United Nations, provides the basis in part for 
general discussions at the annual sessions of the 
Assembly. 

By Article 99, he is empowered to bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any matter which, in 
his opinion, may threaten the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

The international character of the duties of the 
Secretary-General and his staff is guaranteed by Ar- 
ticle 100, which stipulates that they shall “refrain 
from any action which might reflect on their position 
as international officials responsible only to the Or- 
ganization.” At the same time, each Member state 
undertakes not to seek to influence the Secretary- 
General and his staff in the discharge of their inter- 
national duties. 

Anticipating the need of the other organs for con- 
tinuous preparatory and administrative work, the 
Charter provides that appropriate staffs shall be per- 
manently assigned to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other 
organs. Accordingly, appropriate departments of the 
Secretariat have been set up to carry out these func- 
tions. 

In the appointment of the personnel of the Sec- 
retariat by the Secretary-General, and in the deter- 
mining of conditions of service, paramount considera- 
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tion must be given to the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, competence and integ- 
rity. Due regard must also be paid to the importance 
of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible. 

Over and above his great administrative responsibi- 
lities as the head of an international Secretariat, the 
Secretary-General has, apart from the moral influence 
which naturally belongs to his position, certain politi- 
cal responsibilities assigned to him by the Charter. 
As the Preparatory Commission stated in its report: 

“Under Article 99 of the Charter, moreover, he has 
been given a quite special right which goes beyond 
any power previously accorded to the head of an in- 
ternational organization, viz.: to bring to the attention 
of the Security Council any matter (not merely any 
dispute or situation) which, in his opinion, may 
threaten the maintenance of ‘international peace and 
security. It is impossible to foresee how this Article 
will be applied; but the responsibility it confers upon 
the Secretary-General will require the exercise of the 
highest qualities of political judgment, tact and in- 
tegrity.” 


Structure of the Secretariat 


The organization and functions of the Secretariat 
were worked out by the Preparatory Commission, 
which met in 1945 after the San Francisco Conference. 
The Commission’s recommendations were approved 


by the General Assembly, and the Secretary-General 
then organized the Secretariat on the lines indicated 
in the Preparatory Commission’s Report. 


The Secretary-General is directly assisted by his 
Executive Office, consisting of an Executive Assistant 
and the appropriate personnel. They help the Secre- 
tary-General in his relations with Member govern- 
ments and specialized agencies, and in co-ordinating 
the activities of the Secretariat. 


The Secretariat is divided into eight departments, 
each headed by an Assistant Secretary-General. In 
addition to performing their operating jobs as heads 
of their respective departments, these assistant secre- 
taries-general act as advisors and deputies to the 
Secretary-General. 

Every organ of the United Nations has at its dis- 
posal the services of the Secretariat, and each de- 
partment of the Secretariat serves all the organs as 
required, subject to one qualification. Owing to the 
fact that the Security Council has exclusive powers 
to deal with military and enforcement measures, 
special units of the Department of Security Council 
Affairs concerned with these measures serve the Se- 
curity Council exclusively. 

Four of the departments are directly associated with 
the three Councils of the United Nations. These 
are Security Council Affairs, Economic Affairs, Social 
Affairs, and Trusteeship and Information from Non- 
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Self-Governing Territories. They are responsible for 
the work necessary for the proper functioning of these 
Councils. 

The other four units of the Secretariat are the 
Department of Public Information, the Legal Depart- 
ment, Conference and General Services, and Adminis- 
trative and Financial Services. 

The Department of Public Information formulates 
and carries out information policies and programs on 
behalf of the United Nations. It maintains facilities 
and services for the press, radio, films, and other 
information media; publishes material, makes films 
and other visual aids, helps with reference and re- 
search, maintains liaison with voluntary organizations, 
surveys world public opinion concerning United Na- 
tions activities; and maintains United Nations Infor- 
mation Centers. (Information centers are now operat- 
ing at Washington, London, Copenhagen and New 
Delhi. Other centers will shortly be opened in Paris, 
Geneva, Mexico City and Rio de Janeiro.) 

The Legal Department is the official advisor to the 
Secretariat and other organs on legal and constitu- 
tional matters and the drafting of international 
agreements. It is responsible for the registration of 
treaties under Article 102 of the Charter. 

The Department of Conference and General Services 
makes the material arrangements for meetings and 
conferences; provides a library with research and ref- 
erence facilities, documents and language services. 
and services relating to building management, offices. 
equipment, supplies, transportation, mail and mes- 
senger services. 

Administrative and Financial Services is organized 
in three bureaus: Administrative Management and 
Budget; Personnel; and Comptroller. The first two- 
mentioned bureaus are largely self-explanatory. The 
Bureau of the Comptroller has to review contracts and 
financial obligations prior to approval, collect con- 
tributions from Member nations, take care of funds, 
maintain financial records, and handle questions of 
taxation and insurance. 

From the above summary of the functions of the 
Secretariat’s eight departments, it can be seen that 
every major organ of the United Nations, as well as 
the United Nations itself, functioning as an entity, 
is actively assisted by one or more departments of 
the Secretariat. This assistance is given on two levels: 
(a) aid in the deliberations of the organ through the 
obtaining of necessary information, the preparation 
of reports, the scheduling of meetings, the expediting 
of work, and so forth; and (b) the day to day admin- 
istration programs and policies laid down by the 
organ. 


Example of Secretariat assistance 


An example of the valuable role of the Secretariat 
in providing assistance to United Nations organs is 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE UI 
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DEPARTMENT OF SECURITY COUNCIL 
AFFAIRS 


Serves the Security Council in the fulfill- 
ment of its continuous functions under 
the Charter. 


Also serves the General Assembly when 
it deals with matters relating to the 
maintenance of peace and security. 


4 > 


PLS aL ae 
SERVICES 


Plans and executes budgetary, fiscal 
and personnel program of United 
Nations. 


Is responsible for collecting contriba-. : 
tions from members and for invest- Me é izatic 
ment of funds. ave e ingous d 


ee aaa lee eae 
SERVICES 


Makes material arrangements for meet- | DEPAF PUB 
ings of the United Nations Organs. 


Provides business management services 
and a library for research. Does editorial 
work, translating and printing. 
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Deals with questions concerning 
health, narcotic drugs, other aspects 
of social welfare, cultural and educa- 
tional matters and human rights. 


Wag at ee asl 
AND INFORMATION FROM NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Discharges the functions falling upon 
the Secretariat under Chapters XI, 
Xl, and Xill of the Charter. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Advises Secretariat and other organs of 
the United Nations on legal and consti- 
tutional matters and the drafting of 
international agreements. 

is responsible for the registration of 
treaties. 
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found in its relations with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

According to procedure, the Chairmanship of the 
Commission changed each month. The Secretariat was 
in a position to provide a basis of continuity between 
chairmen during the six months of Commission delib- 
erations. When requested, it supplied the Chairman 
with detailed information on the Commission’s work, 
and assisted in planning the Commission’s program 
of work, preparing the agenda, and scheduling meet- 


ings. 


A full and frank exchange of views on technical 
problems might never have been achieved by the 
representatives had they met always on a political 
level. Accordingly, in the work of the Scientific and 
Technical Committee in August, 1946, the procedural 
device of informal discussions was introduced. 

The members of the Committee then found them- 
selves free to discuss the problems at hand without 
binding their respective governments to any commit- 
ment during the process of preparing the Committee’s 
report. The Secretariat rendered considerable assist- 
ance in the drafting of the Scientific and Technical 
Report by putting into written form the suggestions 
made at the various meetings. 


Because this procedural device proved successful. 
its use was extended in later deliberations of the 
Commission. The second series of informal conversa- 
tions dealt with the problem of safeguards. In this 
connection, the Secretariat prepared a topical pro- 
gram of work which was accepted by the Committee 
as a basis for subsequent discussions. The work con- 
sisted mainly of hearing and examining closely, 
experts who gave evidence on the stages in production 
of atomic energy. 


As each topic was dealt with, the Secretariat pre- 
pared papers recording what appeared to be the sense 
of the meetings. These papers would later come before 
the group again for consideration and review. In the 
course of the revision and further development, the 
Secretariat worked closely and continuously with 
many of the representatives and their political and 
technical advisers. 


This series of papers became the basis of the Com- 
mission’s First Report on Safeguards. Similarly, 
other papers drafted by the Secretariat in conjunction 
with the Commission formed the basis of other parts 
of the First Report to the Security Council. This 
work prompted General A. G. L. McNaughton, on be- 
half of the Canadian delegation, to compliment the 
Secretariat “for the admirable way in which they have 
taken these Informal Discussions of ours, which 
covered a very wide variety of ground, which took 
place as and when we could get hold of the particular 
experts; the way in which the Secretariat have inte- 
grated those Conversations and brought them into the 
form of conclusions—which I think appeals to our 
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minds—is very admirable. And | ofter them our 
compliments.” 


The final drafting of the First Report necessitated 
a heavy amount of work on the part of the Secretariat. 
Each part of the Report was re-drafted three or four 
times, either by the Secretariat or by a drafting group 
of the representatives, 


Working under constant pressure as the December 
31 deadline approached, the Secretariat had to mo- 
bilize its translation facilities to get a Russian version 
of the major part of the draft Report to the Soviet 
delegation. Then, after last minute revisions, the 
reproduction section had to mimeograph the 89 page 
Report, and the documents section rushed to get copies 
in the hands of the delegates on December 29 for their 
study before the meeting of the Commission on the 
following day. 

In working so closely at all stages of the Report 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, the Secretariat 
not only facilitated the latter’s work, but provided the 
basis to develop a working relationship—a working 
relationship marked by a genuine spirit of co-opera- 
tion and respect. 

The assistance rendered by the Secretariat to the 
Atomic Energy Commission is being duplicated every 
day throughout the organization. Each department of 
the Secretariat is busy compiling information, prepar- 
ing reports, or in some other way expediting the 
work of one_or another of the major organs of the 
United Nations. For example, the Economic Affairs 
and Social Affairs Departments are preparing basic 
factual papers relating to the agenda items of the 
various commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council which meet in the near future. 


Composition of the Secretariat 


As of January 1, 1947, the Secretariat staff num- 
bered 2997. This figure did not include consul- 
tants (17), persons on loan (41), or on an hourly 
basis (176). A total of 51 different nationalities were 
represented on the staff. 

All persons who join the Secretariat must take 
the following oath: 

“I solemnly swear (promise) to exercise in all 
loyalty, discretion and conscience the functions en- 
trusted to me as a member of the international service 
of the United Nations, to discharge these functions and 
regulate my conduct with the interests of the United 
Nations only in view, and not to seek or accept in- 
structions in regard to the performance of my duties 
from any government or other authority external to 
the Organization.” 

Article 101 of the Charter enjoins the Secretary- 
General to give paramount consideration to the neces- 
sity of securing “the highest standards of efficiency, 
competence, and integrity” in recruiting the Secre- 
tariat’s staff. He must also pay due regard “to the 
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importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geo- 
graphical basis as possible.” 

In his report of October 24, 1946 to the General 
Assembly, the Secretary-General stated “we have at- 
tempted constantly to observe the policy of broad geo- 
graphical distribution.” He pointed out that he had 
deliberately followed a policy of local recruitment in 
the junior grades as a temporary measure. But the 
geographical distribution in the higher positions was 
gradually being increased. “In the interest of efficient 
work, and at the same time to attain a proper degree 
of geographical distribution, I plan to continue the 
process of building up the permanent staff of the 
Secretariat over a period of one or two years.” 

The members of the Secretariat are not allowed 


to accept any honor, decoration, favor, gift, or fee 
from any government or external source during their 
period of appointment, except for war services. All 
members of the staff are subject to the authority of 
the Secretary-General and are responsible to him in 
the exercise of their functions. A member of the staff 
who becomes a candidate for political office must 
resign from the Secretariat. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Secretariat 
staff are exclusively international. Each member of 
the staff, whatever his nationality, is an international 
civil servant who serves the world community and, 
in so doing, serves also the highest interests of his own 
country. 


United Nations World Broadcasts 


Tue United Nations broadcasts daily, Mondays to Saturdays, the following pro- 
grams of news, interviews and background talks on the work of the organization 


and the specialized agencies: 


EST GMT Language 
1000-1030 1500-1530 Russian 
1430-1445 1930-1945 English 
1445-1500 1945-2000 French 
2115-2215 0215-0315 Spanish 
0245-0300 0745-0800 English 
0300-0315 0800-0815 French 
0315-0330 0815-0830 Chinese 
0330-0345 0830-0845 Spanish 


Beamed to Wavelengths 
Northern and Central 16.84 m 
Europe and Soviet Union 19.75 m 
Europe 19.74 m 

22.99 m 
30.77 m 
Latin America 19.65 m 
25.45 m 
30.77 m 
31.02 m 
To Far East and Pacific 31.09 m 
To Far East and Pacific 31.09 m 
To Far East and Pacific 31.61 m 
To Far East and Pacific 31.61 m 


Shortwave broadcasts are often picked up in parts of the world to which 
they have not been primarily directed. The transmission to the U.S.S.R., for ex- 
ample, can be heard quite well in the New York area. 


Does your set receive these programs? If so, a postcard reporting on the 
quality of the reception, with any other comments you may have, will be gladly 
acknowledged by the Director, Radio Division, Lake Success, N. Y., U. S. A. 


All these broadcasts have been made possible thanks to the co-operation of 
the State Department and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Security Council Considers Disarmament 


General Assembly’s Resolution Under Discussion 


Tue opening stage of the Security Council's consid- 
eration of disarmament resolved itself into a discussion 
on January 9 as to whether the control of atomic 
energy or the general reduction of armaments and 
armed forces should be considered first. A draft resolu- 
tion presented by the United States gave first priority 
to the establishment of international control over 
atomic energy, while a proposal submitted by the 
U.S.S.R. favored the immediate working out of meas- 
ures for a general regulation and reduction of all 
armaments and armed forces. 


The United States proposal, Andrei A. Gromyko of 
the U.S.S.R. contended, would lead to delay in imple- 
menting the General Assembly’s resolution of Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, on the principles governing the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. 


On the other hand the United States view, as ex- 
pressed by Herschel V. Johnson, was that the field 
of atomic energy was a “test case”; if, he said, the 
Council could devise a system to protect the nations 
from atomic weapons, the rest would be easy. 


Believing that simultaneous action was possible in 
both fields—atomic energy and armaments generally 
—N, J. O. Makin of Australia, President of the Coun- 
cil, and Alexandre Parodi of France expressed con- 
ciliatory viewpoints. Mr. Parodi presented a third 
draft resolution, and on the basis of Mr. Makin’s 
remarks, the Council formally registered its acceptance 
of the General Assembly resolution, Debate on the 
U.S.S.R. and United States proposals, which were 
presented earlier, and on the French draft resolution 
was to be continued at a later meeting. 


The U.S.S.R. proposed to establish a commission of 
representatives of the states members of the Council, 
which would prepare and submit to the Council within 
one to two months and not later than three months, 
proposals to implement the General Assembly’s deci- 
sion, 

Under the United States draft resolution the Council 
would first consider and act on the report to the Coun- 
cil by the Atomic Energy Commission, Thereafter the 
Council would consider what practical measures it 
should take and in what order of priority for the 
implementation of the General Assembly resolution. 


French proposal 


The French draft resolution was intended to lead to 
formulation by the Council of practical measures to 
give effect to the decisions of the General Assembly 
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concerning, on the one hand, the general regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces and the 
establishment of international control to bring about 
such a reduction, and, on the other hand, information 
concerning the armed forces of the United Nations. 


Under this draft the Council would also consider as 
soon as possible the report submitted by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and would take suitable decisions 
concerning the continuation of the Commission’s work. 


Further, it would set up a committee consisting of 
representatives of the states members of the Council 
with instructions to prepare and to submit to the 
Council within not more than three months, the pro- 
posals which it might be in a position to formulate in 
order to ensure the application of the decision of the 
General Assembly, 


The committee should, in particular, make such pro- 
posals as it might deem advisable concerning the 
studies which the Military Staff Committee and pos- 
sibly other organs of the United Nations might be 
asked to undertake. 


Moreover, under the French draft, the Council 
would request the Military Staff Committee to submit 
to it, also within not more than three months, the 
recommendation for which it had been asked by the 
Council on February 1, 1946, concerning the organi- 
zation of an international force in pursuance of Arti- 
cle 43 of the Charter, and to submit to it within the 
same time limit recommendations concerning the ap- 
plication of the paragraphs of the General Assembly 
resolution relating to the withdrawal of armed forces 
of Members of the United Nations and a general pro- 
gressive and balanced reduction of national armed 
forces. 


(Article 43 relates to the armed forces, assistance 
and facilities, including rights of passage, necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security, which all Members of the United Nations 
undertake to make available to the Security Council 
on its call and in accordance with special agreements. ) 


Five precise recommendations 


Early in the meeting the President of the Council, 
Mr. Makin of Australia, restated five precise recom- 
mendations to the Security Council contained in the 
General Assembly resolution, and said that if the 
Council agreed to take action on the five reeommenda- 
tions it would in fact be doing exactly what the 
Members of the United Nations desired to see done 
immediately in resvect of disarmament. (For text 
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of the disarmament resolution, see the Weekly Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 1, No. 21, page 11). 


It would then remain for the Council only to set 
up the machinery and to devise the methods by which 
it could carry out the recommendations, he said. 
Happily. much of that machinery already existed, and 
the methods were already part of the familiar prac- 
tice of the United Nations. 


The Council’s first urgent task was to tackle all 
those phases of the problem of disarmament which 
were now before it, without at this stage attempting 
to say which would prove in the long run to be the 
more important. 


As a Security Council which was now for the first 
time taking up this most important subject, he con- 
tinued, the members could set aside any conflicts of 
opinion that might have been connected with the 
making of the General Assembly resolution or with 
the preparation of the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
report. They could address themselves squarely to 
the commencement of constructive work in pursuance 
of the recommendations by the General Assembly 
and make use of the valuable report transmitted by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. It was not the place 
nor the time to attempt to resolve all the difficulties 
that surrounded the subject. 


The Council should first consider, Mr. Makin said, 
whether it would adopt the five precise recommenda- 
tions contained in the General Assembly resolution 
and act on them. If it adopted the recommendations, 
he suggested that it should then concentrate on the 
initiation of measures for carrying them out. 


Three concurrent decisions suggested 


At that point, the proposals made by the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States would come under notice; in 
the mind of the Australian delegation neither of those 
proposals was exclusive of the other. He therefore 
suggested that the immediate outcome of the Coun- 
cil’s deliberations might be an agreement to take 
concurrent decisions to the following effect: 


“(a) To establish along the lines proposed by the 
representative of the U.S.S.R., a commission to pro- 
ceed immediately to the working out of practical 
measures to implement the General Assembly's de- 
cision on the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, and the establishment 
of international control to assure the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces; 


“(b) The acceptance of the first report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission as a basis for the im- 
mediate commencement by that Commission of the 
second stage of its work and, as the General Assembly 
resolution required, the facilitating of the Commis- 
sion’s work and the expediting of the preparation of 
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a draft convention or conventions for the creation of 
an international system of atomic energy control; and 


“(c) The immediate reference to the Military Staff 
Committee of the question of accelerating the impie- 
mentation of Article 43 and, at the same time, of 
taking action on the General Assembly resolution re- 
garding information on armed forces.” 


If prompt measures of this kind could be taken, 
Mr. Makin said, the Council would have initiated on 
parallel lines a useful series of concurrent activities, 
all of which would be under constant review by the 
Council, and it might lead within the course of the 
next two or three months to rapid progress in accord- 
ance with the unanimous wish of all Members of the 
United Nations, which meant, of course, all members 
of the Security Council, as expressed in the General 
Assembly resolution. 


U.S.S.R. view explained 


Remarking that adoption of the resolution by the 
General Assembly had been an event of great historical 
significance, Mr. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. said that 
with the purpose of accelerating the working out of 
practical measures for carrying out the decision of 
the General Assembly, the U.S.S.R. Government had 
submitted to the Security Council the proposal to 
establish a commission. This commission should im- 
mediately proceed with working out such measures 
and should submit these proposals to the Council for 
consideration not later than three months hence. 


The United States representative, on the other hand, 
had submitted a draft resolution under which the 
Council should consider at present only one question 
envisaged by the resolution of the General Assembly, 
the control of atomic energy. It followed from the 
United States draft resolution that the consideration 
of other questions should be postponed for some future 
date; that the Security Council should take further 
practical measures on the realization of the General 
Assembly resolution after a decision on the report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission had been reached. 


The procedure suggested by the draft resolution was 
therefore not in conformity with the General Assembly 
resolution, Mr. Gromyko said. In fact, it was in con- 
tradiction, for the General Assembly decision did not 
give any priority to consideration of any involved 
questions but pointed out the necessity for the Security 
Council to proceed without delay with the working out 
of measures on both questions — the general reduction 
of armaments and armed forces and the control of 
atomic energy. It did not provide for postponement 
of consideration of any of the questions set forth in 
it or for postponement of adoption by the Council of 
appropriate measures. 

The United States proposal, Mr. Gromyko con- 
tended, would lead to delay in the working out of 
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practical measures in the general regulation and re- 
duction of armaments and armed forces, since it arti- 
ficially made the solution of this task dependent on 
the progress and results of the consideration of the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Because he considered that it was not in conformity 
with the resolution of the General Assembly, he could 
not agree to it, Mr. Gromyko said. 


United States position 


Mr. Johnson of the United States said that his dele- 
gation thought that the Council should accept the 
General Assembly resolution as a basis for its con- 
sideration of the general problem of the regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces; in 
fact, he did not see how it could consistently do arty 
other thing. That resolution had passed the General 
Assembly with unanimity, and it was certainly an 
expression of the hopes of the world. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that the resolution pro- 
ceeded immediately to emphasize the importance of 
expediting the work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in fulfilling the directive which the General 
Assembly had given to the Commission nearly a year 
before. In the opinion of the United States delegation 
it was vital to the success of the joint aim and aspira- 
tion to proceed to take first things first. 

The United States felt that effective international 
control of atomic energy was the key to the whole 
problem‘ and must come first. He found it difficult to 
believe that regulation of armaments generally could 
be effectively achieved without general agreement on 
the fundamental problems relating to the control of 
atomic energy. 

It was the view of the United States delegation that 
substantial progress in the crucial field of inter- 
national atomic energy control was a prerequisite to 
success in the general field of the regulation of arma- 
ments. The Council was not concerned with unilateral 
disarmament; it was concerned only with collective 
regulation of armaments and armed forces. Its mem- 
bers knew from experience that it was not safe to rely 
on a system of effective regulation which was not 
collectively enforced. ‘ 

Establishment of a system of effective regulation 
was fundamentally a problem of devising effective 
international controls and safeguards which would 
protect complying states against the hazards of viola- 
tions and evasions. No nation could be expected to 
accept any system for the regulation of armaments 
and armed forces unless it was satisfied that the in- 
ternational controls and safeguards provided would 
be truly effective. 


Atomic energy a test case 


In the view of the United States, the field of atomic 
energy was a test case, Mr. Johnson continued. Unless 
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the Council was able to devise safeguards which the 
nations of the world would feel were adequate to 
protect them against the use of atomic weapons, they 
would have no security. On the other hand, if the 
Council could devise an international system with the 
necessary safeguards to protect the nations from 
atomic weapons, the problem of applying these same 
principles to the lesser weapons should not prove of 
insurmountable difficulty. 


The United States delegation therefore felt that the 
Council should devote all its efforts to securing sub- 
stantial progress in the field of atomic energy before 
it gave consideration to other phases of the regulation 
of armaments. 


The Security Council had recently received from the 
Atomic Energy Commission its first preliminary re- 
port setting forth the basic principles which it felt 
were essential to the effective international control of 
atomic energy. In the view of the United States dele- 
gation the consideration of this report, with its recom- 
mendations and findings, should be the first action of 
the Council in response to the General Assembly 


resolution. 


The purpose of the United States resolution was to 
carry out the recommendation of the General Assem- 
bly and give first priority to the consideration of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s report. The Commission 
had worked for months in producing this report. It 
appeared to the United States delegation not only 
natural but proper that the Council should decide to 
deal with these findings and recommendations for 
atomic energy control before attempting to deal with 
other related matters which were of subsidiary im- 
portance. 


Highest priority assigned 


The General Assembly resolution, as the United 
States delegation viewed it, reflected the understanding 
of the General Assembly that the highest priority 
would be assigned to the problem of securing atomic 
energy control. The course of the debates as well as 
the final resolution which was unanimously approved 
gave ample evidence of this, he thought. 


The United Nations had spent nearly a year formu- 
lating the general principles which would make pos- 
sible effective international control of atomic energy. 
After great effort, 10 of the 12 nations represented on 
the Atomic Energy Commission had been able to 
reach agreement on certain fundamental principles 
which they believed would form the basis for an 
effective system of international control. 


Representatives of two countries on the Atomic 
Energy Commission, however, found themselves un- 
able to agree to these principles, One of these coun- 
tries was a major power and a permanent member of 
the Security Council. The agreement of this member 
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would clearly be essential before the world could have 
any hope of creating an effective system of atomic 
energy control. 


Urging the Council “to take first things first,” 
Mr. Johnson said that on conclusion of the Council’s 
consideration of the Atomic Energy Commission’s re- 
port, there would remain ample time to consider the 
further steps the Council could appropriately take in 
response to the General Assembly resolution. 


The United States did not wish to take any action 
which would delay the universal disarmament and uni- 
versal collective control that all desired. It could not, 
however, be accused of desiring to delay disarmament 
in order that it might remain armed simply because it 
did not agree that the whole problem should be dis- 
cussed at one time. 


French draft presented 


The draft resolution was then presented by Mr. 
Parodi of France on behalf of the French delegation. 
Between the U.S.S.R. and United States draft resolu- 
tions, Mr. Parodi said, there was some measure of 
contradiction in connection with the order in which 
the Council should take up the question before it, but 
to him one thing was quite clear: the General Assem- 
bly had enjoined the Security Council to take up the 
problem of disarmament, the whole problem of gen- 
eral disarmament, including atomic disarmament. 


It was also clear that atomic disarmament should 
not be retarded or held up in any way by the difh- 
culties that might arise in dealing with the problem of 
general disarmament. There was indeed a very serious 
danger that atomic disarmament might be drowned in 
the general problem of general disarmament and that 
progress in atomic disarmament might be held up as a 
result. 


Mr. Parodi thought there were very clear reasons 
why the question of atomic disarmament should be 
dealt with urgently and immediately. Atomic arms 
were of a special character; atomic energy was of a 
special character in view of the clearly limited scien- 
tific field which it covered. The production of atomic 
weapons was also linked closely with the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 


Here was a new industry which, if the field of re- 
search were excluded, was in existence at present in 
one country only, Further, atomic energy was of a 
particularly destructive character when used for mili- 
tary purposes. For this reason its outlawry was justi- 
fied in a particularly high degree, because of its dan- 
gerous and very destructive character. 


He thought, therefore, that it was essential that the 
Council should deal immediately and urgently with 
the problem of atomic disarmament without waiting 
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for the whole problem of general disarmament to be 
considered. 


Encouraging results reached 


Also the United Nations had been dealing with the 
problem of atomic disarmament for more than six 
months and had reached encouraging results. He 
thought it would be disappointing and harmful to the 
cause to hold up further progress in this field because 
of any difficulties that might be encountered in the 
wider sphere of general disarmament. 


On the other hand, he did not see why complete 
atomic disarmament should be attempted before the 
Council had begun to deal with the problem of general 
disarmament. It was very much to be hoped that 
atomic disarmament might be achieved first, because 
it was the subject first taken up and because of the 
particularly destructive character of atomic weapons. 


Mr. Parodi failed to see, therefore, that there was 
any very great difficulty in pursuing the two tasks 
along parallel lines and by simultaneous effort. 


He thought the Council would find itself able to 
come to an agreement quickly on a large part of the 
contents of the report of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, even if it might be in disagreement on other 
parts, The Council could begin its work by agreeing 
on those areas in which there was agreement, including 
the question of the convention to establish a control of 
the production of atomic energy at its several stages, 
and thus enable the first steps of a concrete, practical 
kind to be taken. 


Quick agreement possible 


The U.S.S.R. proposal to set up a commission to 
make proposals in the field of general disarmament 
should be adopted,. he thought, and he saw no reason 
why the Council should not agree quickly on this 
proposal so that the commission could begin its work. 
He was glad to find himself in agreement with the 
President that the Council could proceed now on two 
lines of action—the approval of a large part of the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
establishment of a commission to study general 
disarmament. 


He was not certain that the Council need attempt 
to elaborate at this stage the general principles which 
should guide the work of its commission as proposed 
in the U.S.S.R. draft, for he thought the elaboration 
of these general guiding principles might entail a 
long and difficult discussion in which the members 
did not need to engage. The commission could estab- 
lish its own principles which might then be approved 
by the Council. 


He took it that the commission would consist of 
members of the Council, and he thought that members 
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of the Military Staff Committee should be added and 
that the commission should also be left free to co- 
operate or seek the aid of such technical experts as 
it might wish to have for its assistance. 


Other organs might help 


The Military Staff Committee was a body set up 
under the terms of the Charter for the purpose of 
achieving, among other things, disarmament, The 
Council could therefore instruct the commission to 
propose what studies should be carried out by the 
Military Staff Committee and also, he suggested, the 
commission should be instructed to make proposals 
for studies to be carried out by other organs of the 
United Nations. It might be found possible, for 
instance, to allocate certain studies to the Economic 
and Social Council, and to other organs as well. 


Mr. Parodi suggested that the Council might ask 
the Military Staff Committee to hasten and end, per- 
haps within a period of three months as proposed 
by the U.S.S.R. resolution, a job on which it had 
already been engaged for about a year — considera- 
tion of the application of Article 43 of the Charter. 
Also, he said, the Council should instruct the Military 
Staff Committee to make proposals concerning the 
part of the General Assembly resolution dealing with 
the progressive and balanced withdrawal of forces 
stationed in ex-enemy countries and information to be 
supplied on this balanced and progressive withdrawal. 


Asks for further details 


Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom, ex- 
pressing the view that a commission at some time or 
other would probably be inevitable, wondered how the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. contemplated its consti- 
tution and functions. 

He thought a civilian commission would probably 
be the best kind to undertake the general direction of 
the work. For all technical matters it could be assisted 
by and would refer to the Military Staff Committee. 

Sir Alexander was not certain that it would be 
desirable to add members of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee to the membership of the proposed commission: 
rather it might be better to confine the Military Staff 
Committee to giving technical advice and undertaking 
tasks allotted to it by the commission. 

Another point of the French proposal in regard to 
which he felt some doubt was that the Military Staff 


Committee should be asked to submit to the Council 
within a certain time limit recommendations concern- 
ing the application of that part of the General 
Assembly resolution dealing with the withdrawal of 
armed forces. 


While there might be a certain amount of technical 
work to be done in connection with the execution of 
that provision, it seemed that the main decisions under 
it must be political and taken by the governments. 


Regarding the U.S.S.R. proposal, Sir Alexander 
presumed that it was not the intention to interpose 
the new commission between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Security Council. He wondered if the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. could indicate more 
exactly what the terms of reference of the commission 
might be. 


Doubtful about time limits 


All were agreed that the work of disarmament must 
be pushed as fast as possible. If putting in a time 
limit contributed towards that, he welcomed it, but 


.there was always a disadavantage. he said, in fixing 


a time limit which raised expectations that were sub- 
sequently disappointed. 


It was impossible, he thought, for the work of the 
commission to be completed within three months. The 
wording of the French draft made it clearer that 
what was intended to be submitted within a space of 
not more than three months was in the nature of an 
interim report. He had no objection to this. 


It was suggested by Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland 
that the Security Council should pass a formal resolu- 
tion declaring its acceptance of the recommendations 
contained in the General Assembly resolution for legal 
reasons — because the Council was not bound auto- 
matically to accept recommendations of the General 
Assembly—and for political reasons—because it was 
important that the Council should manifest to the 
world that the purposes and recommendations which 
were contained in the resolution were also the Coun- 
cil’s own objectives. 

Thereupon the President said: “Do I take it then 
that it is the wish of the Council that we formally 
register the acceptance by the Council of the resolution 
of the General Assembly on the principles governing 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments? 
If there is no objection, it is adopted.” 
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Ox January 20, the Economic and Social Council’s 
Social Commission convenes for its first session, with 
an 18-item agenda which it is scheduled to complete 
in two weeks, 


Established by the Economic and Social Council at 
its second session last June, the Commission is to 
“advise the Council on social questions of a general 
character, and in particular on all matters in the 
social field not covered by specialized inter-govern- 
mental agencies.” In addition to advising the Council 
on practical measures needed in the social field, the 
Commission must advise on such international agree- 
ments and conventions as may be required, and must 
report to the Council on the extent to which the recom- 
mendations of the United Nations in the field of social 
policy are being carried out. In connection with the 
work of the specialized agencies, the Commission has 
an important co-ordinative function to perform in 


this field. 


Establishment of the present Commission was 
recommended by a Temporary Social Commission, 
which was set up last February at the Council’s first 
session, and which reported last May to the second 
Council session. 


In this report the Temporary Commission recom- 
mended the establishment of its permanent successor 
and made a series of recommendations on action 
which should be taken by this body. The report 
elaborated on the basic premises of social policy of 
the United Nations. 


Contemporary social policy 


It defined the standard of living as the essential 
element of contemporary social policy. This definition 
indicates an interdependence between economic and 
social policy, which requires community effort to 
achieve. 


The Commission’s report stated that although the 
standard of living is dependent on the goods and serv- 
ices available, and therefore related directly to the 
level of industrial and agricultural production, “a rise 
in production and in the amount of national income 
does not necessarily mean a well-planned social life. . . . 
The attainment of better material conditions does not 
always remove a sense of frustration,” which can only 
be eliminated “by a proper co-ordination of economic 
and social policy [involving] a proper and just distri- 
bution of national income (national product) among 
all classes of the community.” By so doing, “the sense 
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of frustration is replaced by a feeling of satisfaction 
and well-being.” 


The Temporary Commission’s report pointed out 
that equally with community effort an international 
effort is required to ensure adequate co-ordination of 
economic and social policy, because “the deep gulfs 
existing between the standards of living of different 
nations and peoples are . . . a main source of interna- 
tional discontent.” 


The report noted that in the past the term “social 
field” was commonly associated with charitable activi- 
ties, and it rejected this concept as a “partial repara- 
tion for social injustice by a kind of condescending 
benevolence on the part of the privileged classes with 
respect to the poor, profoundly hurting human dignity 
and the sense of democratic equality. Moreover, this 
interpretation has long ceased to be scientific and ade- 
quate to contemporary needs, .. . Under contemporary 
conditions the community must play an intimate part 
in securing an adequate standard of living for all... . 
Social work was [in the past] apt to be limited to 
special categories of the community as for instance 
those . . . who are handicapped physically . . . or 
socially. . . . It is evident that this has become too 
narrow a field for the development of an effective so- 
cial policy.” 


The “social field” has thus evolved to a point where, 
as an effort to attain a universally satisfactory stand- 
ard of living, it has become an integral part of public 
administration. “The standard of living to be at- 
tained,” the Temporary Commission stated, “is the 
well-being of all members of the community so as to 
enable each one to develop his personality, in accord- 
ance with the needs of the cémmunity, and at the same 
time to enjoy, from youth to old age, as full a life as 
possible.” 


Common human needs 


Common human needs constitute the components of 
the standard of living, such as housing, food and nutri- 
tion, clothing, health and medical care, education and 
recreation. For the attainment of an adequate stand- 
ard, the Temporary Commission noted three general 
aspects: 


“1. Income and cost of living (wages, earnings of 
independent workers such as farmers and members of 
the liberal professions, family allowances, social secu- 
rity, unemployment insurance, social assistance, family 
budgets, home management, consumer protection) ; 













“2. Protection during work (working conditions, 
hours of work, employment of children and young per- 
sons, protection of women workers, guarantee of right 
of organization and right to strike) ; 


“3. Family life (general consideration and protec- 
tion, marriage, divorce, separation, maintenance, illegi- 
timacy, adoption, guardianship, parent education, fam- 
ily guidance and welfare).” 


Specialized agencies 


This definition of social field shows the very wide 
range of the permanent Social Commission’s interest. 
Thus defined, the Commission’s scope will impinge on 
that of several specialized agencies. The Temporary 
Commission noted some of these agencies in its report 
to the Economic and Social Council. 


The International Labour Organisation, for exam- 
ple, is primarily concerned with such aspects of the 
standard of living as wages, social security, un- 
employment insurance and protection during work, 
it has also come (in common with other agencies) to 
deal with all the components of the standard of living 
—housing, food, education, etc.—as well as social 
welfare problems, policies and services in under- 
developed areas, and the social problems of dependent 
territories. 


The primary interest of The Food and Agriculture 


Organization of the United Nations is food and nutri- 
tion. another component of the standard of living. 
Consumer protection and the special problems of 
rural populations are also of primary concern to 


FAO. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation has assumed primary responsi- 
bility for education and recreation, two of the major 
components of the standard of living. 


The World Health Organisation, which is not yet 
in being, will be concerned with health and medical 
care, still another major component of the standard 
of living, as well as with closely related aspects of 
the social field. 


Another agency not yet in being which will have 
primarily a social function is the /nternational Refu- 
gee Organisation. Still others, which are primarily 
economic, have no direct responsibility for social 
problems, nonetheless by virtue of their good offices 
have, or will have, a profound effect on social policy 
simply because of the interdependency of economic 
and social policy. The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is one example, by virtue 
of the aid it will give to devastated areas and under- 
developed countries; another is the International 
Trade Organization, which, when established, will 
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have its effect on the standard of living of most of the 
world’s population. 


Commission’s co-ordinating role 


The Temporary Social Commission reached four 
conclusions about the relationship of the United 
Nations and existing and planned groups: 


1. Successful activity of the United Nations in the 
social field demands the continuous co-operation of 
the specialized agencies concerned. Therefore, it is 
important that these agencies should include as soon 
as possible all Members of the United Nations. It is 
also desirable to leave to each of them freedom of 
action, thus permitting them to accomplish with maxi- 
mum efficiency the technical tasks entrusted to them. 


2. The role of the United Nations is to co-ordinate 
and stimulate the activities of the specialized agencies, 
to avoid overlapping and omissions, and to secure the 
participation of these agencies in implementing the 
social policy laid down by the Economic and Social 


Council and the General Assembly. 


3. The United Nations should take direct charge of 
the social activities which do not come within the 
scope of any specialized agency. 


4. Non-governmental organizations concerned with 
the social field, having an essential contribution to 
make, should be encouraged by the United Nations. 
(“It should be one of the functions of public admin- 
istration not only to secure the fullest co-operation of 
voluntary agencies. but also to co-ordinate their work 
so as to assure maximum .. . efficiency.”) 


Social Commission’s agenda 


The provisional agenda of the first session of the 
Social Commission reflects the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Temporary Social Commission as 
well as many of the resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly and the Economic and Social Council. In its 
study of practical measures required to fulfill its 
mission in the social field, the Commission will study 
its terms of reference and will consider the ways in 
which the Secretariat can assist in defining general 
social policy. ; 


The agenda of the Commission can be divided into 
three main groups: first, those items which reflect the 
Commission’s co-ordinative function—the working re- 
lations with specialized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations; second, the social welfare aspects of its 
work; and third, the standard of living aspects, which — 
are represented by an tem on housing placed on the 
agenda in consideration of the General Assembly 
resolution on Housing and Town Planning. In addi- 
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tion, the Commission will consider the broader aspects 
of ways and means of raising the standard of living. 


The first group—items reflecting the co-ordinative 
function—is on the agenda as a result of the approval, 
by the General Assembly, of the agreements bringing 
the specialized agencies into relationship with the 
United Nations, and as a result of the decisions of the 
Economic and Social Council on arrangements for 
consultation with non-governmental organizations. 


Social welfare items 


The second group—items concerned with the social 
welfare aspects of the Commission’s work—has many 
sources. One of these sources is the report of the 
Temporary Commission, which is on the agenda as an 
item for study. 


As a result of its review of the activities of existing 
and proposed agencies in the social field, the Tempo- 
rary Commission recommended that the following sub- 
jects are especially the province of social welfare, for 
which provision should be made by the Social Com- 
mission: 


1. Measures for helping the individual (and the 
family), when necessary, to make use of or have 
access to the opportunities and resources available 
for satisfying his needs; administration of social 
assistance. 


2. Care, protection, and service for special groups 
(children, the aged, the handicapped, etc.) . 


3. Social services, as part of the application of 
general social policy in special regions (under-devel- 
oped areas and countries affected directly by the war). 


The Temporary Commission suggested that work in 
relation to these problems might include the collection 
and dissemination of information, research and field 
studies, and advisory service, and might extend also 
beyond research and propaganda to include practical 
help. In addition, it was suggested that the Commis- 
sion might consider the calling of conferences on spe- 
cial subjects, the development of principles or stand- 
ards and the drafting of conventions. 


The Temporary Commission recommended that the 
Social Commission assume the social work of the 
League of Nations which was concerned with traffic 
in women and children, child welfare and treatment of 
offenders. This item is also on the Commission’s 
agenda. 


Noting that the subject of child welfare in particu- 
lar is of interest to several already existing agencies 


(including ILO and UNESCO), and that WHO will, 
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when established, take an active part in the child wel- 
fare field, the Temporary Commission recommended 
that for this aspect of the League’s work its perma- 
nent successor might establish a sub-commission which 
could view “the subject as a whole in co-operation 
with those international organizations which are con- 
cerned with particular aspects.” 


UNRRA’s social welfare :functions 


Another item in the social welfare group concerns 
the transfer to the United Nations of the advisory 
social welfare functions of UNRRA. The General 
Assembly decided that the United Nations should con- 
tinue these functions, and delegated certain responsi- 
bilities to the Social Commission. 


The General Assembly authorized the Secretary- 
General to make provision, in consultation with the 
Economic and Social Council and with the co-opera- 
tion of the specialized agencies where appropriate, for 
the continuance of UNRRA’s advisory social welfare 
functions, and for the purpose of making a provision 


in the 1947 budget. 


The General Assembly approved a four-point ad- 
visory social welfare program. First, it will furnish 
a requisite number of social welfare experts to pro- 
vide advisory services on request, to governments 
which show the need for them, and to put into prac- 
tice new technical methods in any branch of social 
welfare. Second, it will provide for a requisite num- 
ber of suitably qualified social welfare officials to 
observe and familiarize themselves with the experi- 
ence of other countries administering social welfare 
programs. Third, it will provide advice, demonstra- 
tion and instruction in connection with the manufac- 
ture of prosthenic appliances and the vocational train- 
ing of physically handicapped persons, and will 
furnish the necessary demonstration equipment and 
tools. Finally, it will furnish technical publications 
helpful in the training of social welfare workers to the 
member countries which have been devastated by the 
war. 


The Secretary-General was directed to furnish the 
experts on the basis of proposals received by govern- 
ments. The amount of service to be rendered each 
government was left to the discretion of the Secretary- 
General, subject to review by the Social Commission at 
its first session. 


The Secretary-General was directed by the Assembly 
to report to the Social Commission on the measures he 
takes to comply with the Assembly Directive. The 
Commission was requested to formulate recommenda- 
tions concerning continued action required to carry on 


the program. 





Also in the social welfare group of items is exami- 
nation of two reports on the establishment, by the 
General Assembly, of the International Emergency 


Children’s Fund. 


This Fund, which will depend for support on volun- 
tary contributions from governments, organizations 
and individuals, is an answer to a social problem 
mentioned by the Temporary Commission as requiring 
immediate attention. The Fund is to be used: for the 
benefit of children and adolescents of countries which 
were victims of aggression, and in order to assist in 
their rehabilitation, and for child health purposes 
generally, a high. priority being given to the children 
of countries which were victims of aggression. 


The third group—the standard of living aspects of 
the Commission’s terms of reference—is represented 
by an item calling for examination by the Commission 
of the resolution of the General Assembly on Housing 
and Town Planning. This resolution recommended to 
the Economic and Social Council that it instruct its 
appropriate commissions to expedite their study of 
world housing problems. 

The Council itself, when it established this Commis- 
sion last June, asked it to consider “the desirability of 
setting up international machinery in the fields of 
housing and town and country planning.” This item 
is on the agenda of both the Social Commission and 
the Economic and Employment Commission which are 
to meet simultaneously, 


John B. Hutson Resigns as Assistant Secretary-General 


Tue Secretary-General of the United Nations, Trygve 
Lie, announced on January 9 the resignation of Mr. 
John B. Hutson as Assistant Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for Administrative and Financial Ser- 
vices. Mr. Hutson has agreed to serve until a succes- 
sor is appointed. Mr. Lie is discussing the post with 


a number of persons who are under consideration. 


In his letter of resignation dated January 9, Mr. 
Hutson said that the organization of the Secretariat 
was nearing completion. During the recent session of 
the General Assembly and during the many prior 
council and commission meetings, the Secretariat had 
demonstrated that it was a capable and efficient 
organization. Financially, the organization was on a 
sound basis. The necessary financial controls had 
been developed. With the approval of the budget for 
1947 and the working capital fund by the General 
Assembly, adequate funds were available for carry- 
ing on the work that is ahead. The three bureaus of 
administrative and financial services had been organ- 


ized, and each was headed by an able official. 


Mr. Hutson said that there remained the task of 
carrying on with the day-to-day operational problems 


‘ and making the changes in the organization shown by 


experience to be desirable, so that the different organs 
of the United Nations could be served as effectively 
as possible. It seemed appropriate that that new phase 
of the work should be undertaken by some person who 
expected to be with the organization for a long period. 
There were many experienced and able administrators 
in the United States who would be willing to under- 


take that work. 


In his letter accepting Mr. Hutson’s resignation, Mr. 


Lie said: 


“For nearly a year you have held one of the most 
trying posts in the world. You have had to handle the 
complicated questions of the finance and administra- 
tion of the United Nations in its formative period. I 
know how difficult these problems have been and the 
devotion with which you applied yourself to their 


solution. 


“I am sorry that you should now have to leave us, 
but I feel that you can take satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that you have performed a highly important 
service through the early stages of our voyage.” 
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Mr. Trycve Lie. Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. left on January 10 on a three-week tour by 
air to the capitals of Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador. 
Honduras. Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba. 
Haiti. Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic. It 
was his first official visit to Central America and the 
Caribbean. 

Mr. Lie who was accompanied by Mr. Benjamin 
Cohen. Assistant Secretary-General in charge of the 
United Nations Department of Public Information. 
will visit governmental leaders to discuss the work of 
the United Nations. 

Other members of .the United Nations staff accom- 
panying Mr. Lie were Mr. Brian Urquhart, Personal 
Assistant to the Secretary-General, Mr. William Stone- 
man, Special Adviser. and Miss Daphne Chamberlain. 
Secretary. 

The itinerary for Mr. Lie’s visit is as follows: 

January 10, leave La Guardia Airport. New York: 
arrive Mexico City. 






ments are made. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE, 
CoLtumBia University Press, 

2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


FRANCE 
Epitions A. PEpone, 
13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris (V°), France. 


HAITI 
Max BoucuHereEau, 
LipraiRiE A LA CARAVELLE, 
Boite Postale 111-B, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


IRAQ 
MackenziE & MACKENZIE, 
THE BooxsuHop, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 


NETHERLANDS 
N. V. Martinus NIJHOFF 
Boekhandel en Uitgevers Mij. 
Lange Voorhout 9. ’s-Gravenhage 


The Hague. 
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Mr. Trygve Lie Visits Central America 


Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 


The following is a list of sales agents for United Nations publications in various countries. 
Names of agents in other countries will be announced in the Weekly Bulletin as soon as the appoint- 








January 15, leave Mexico City; arrive Guatemala 
City. 

January 17, leave Guatemala City; arrive San Sal- 
vador. 

January 18, leave San Salvador; arrive Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras. 

January 19, leave Tegucigalpa; arrive Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

January 20, leave Managua; arrive San Jose, Costa 
Rica. 

January 21, leave San Jose; arrive Panama City. 

January 23, leave Panama City; arrive Havana. 

January 26, leave Havana; arrive Port-au-Prince. 
Haiti. 

January 28, leave Port-au-Prince: arrive Trujillo 
Ciudad, Dominican Republic. 

January 30, leave Trujillo Ciudad; arrive San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

January 30, leave San Juan. 

January 31, arrive New York. 






NORWAY 
Norsk Boximport A/S, 
Edv. Storms Gate 1, 
Oslo, Norway. 





UNITED KINGDOM 
H. M. Srationery OFFice, 
P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1. 








DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Liprerta DoMINICANA, 
Catte Mercepes No. 49, 
Apartado 656, 

Trujillo, 
Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. 








DENMARK 
Einar MUNKSGAARD, 
Norregade 6, Copenhagen. 





CANADA 
Tue Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen Street West, 

Toronto, Ontario. 
















































PERSONALITIES: 


Secretariat—Conferences and General Services 


For 20 years a member of 
the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat, Mr. Adrian Pelt of 
the Netherlands was, in 
February 1946, appointed 
Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of the Department 
of Conference and General 
Services. He was born in 
Koog-aan-de-Zaan_ in the 
Province of North Holland 
in 1892, educated at Dutch 

Mr. Pelt primary and __ secondary 
schools and received his degree from the Ecole libre 
des Sciences politiques in Paris in 1919. 

While still studying Mr. Pelt began his career in 
journalism. From 1915 to 1916 he was London cor- 


respondent and from 1916 to 1919, Paris correspond-} 
ent, of various Dutch newspapers. During the years? 
1919 to 1920 he was foreign sub-editor of the 
Nieuwsblad voor Nederland, Het Nieuwsblad van den 
Dag and De Telegraph. In 1920 he entered the In-! 
formation Section of the League of Nations and by) 
1934 had become its Director. 


With the advent of World War II, Mr. Pelt went to’ 
England where he organized the Netherlands Goy-) 
ernment Information Bureau and directed its services’ 
until shortly before the German defeat in 1945. He} 
was a member of the Netherlands delegation to the 
San Francisco Conference, the Executive Committee,} 
the Preparatory Commission and the First Part of 
the First Session of the General Assembly of the 


United Nations. 


Chairman—International Children’s Emergency Fund 


Dr. Ludwik Rajchman, Chairman of the Executive 
Board of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, was born in Warsaw, Poland, in 1881. He 
qualified as a Doctor of Medicine at the University of 
Cracow in 1906, and for the next two years served 
as an Assistant Bacteriologist at the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris. From 1909 to 1910 he lectured in bacteri- 
ology at the University of Cracow, after which he was 
appointed Chief Bacteriologist at the Royal Institute 
of Public Health, London, 

Appointed a Research Fellow at Kings College. 
University of London in 1913, Dr. Rajchman became 
a Research Fellow of the Medical Research Council, 
London, a year later and held this position until his 
return to Poland in 1919 as General Director of the 
National Institute of Health in Warsaw. 

He served as Polish member of the League of 


Director of Planning, Permanent Headquarters 


Wallace K. Harrison, who 
was appointed Director of 
Planning by the Headquar- 
ters Advisory Committee on 
January 6, is the President 
of the Architectural League 
of New York. and was one 
of the architects of the 
Rockefeller Center. He was 
born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts in 1895 and studied 
architecture at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris and at 
the American Academy in Rome. During World 
War I he served with the United States Navy. 

From 1925 to 1926 Mr. Harrison was Associate 


Mr. Harrison 


Nations Epidemics Commis- 
sion in 1920 to 1921, was 
Director of the League's 
Health Organization from 
1921 to 1939 and in 1933 
to 1934 served as delegate of 
the League’s Council to the 
National Economic Commit- 
tee of the Republic of China. 
From 1939 to 1943 he held 
the position of adviser to 
the National Government of 
China. 

Since 1945 he has served as Polish member of the 
Council of UNRRA and also as Chief of the Polish’ 


Supply Reconstruction Mission in Washington. 


Dr. Rajchman 


Architect for the Board of Education of the City of 
New York and during the next year served as an 
Associate Professor in the School of Architecture at 
Columbia University. In 1927 he joined the archi- 
tectural firm of Helme, Corbett and Harrison. He was 
Associate Professor in the School of Architecture at 
Yale University from 1938 to 1941 when he joined 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs. He resigned 
from his position as Director of this Office in 1945 
to return to his architectural firm in New York. 
Among other buildings Mr. Harrison has designed 
are Hunter College in New York City, Bush House, ’ 
London and buildings for the World’s Fair. He is 
at present working on the proposed Time and Life} 
Building, Aluminum Company of America Building 
and Idlewild Airport. 
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